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DEAR PATRONS: 

With this issue THE REsEARCHEs begins its fourteenth year of pub- 
lication and the eleventh under its present management. 

During these years it has made public and so preserved for future 
use the most complete collection of Catholic historical documents ever 
printed in this country. 

Documents are truest and so the best basis of history. Indeed only 
from documents can History be written. 

It is customary to express thankfulness to those who have aided in 
such an endeavor as THE RESEARCHEs has been making all these years, 

But those to whom our gratefulness is due for the One Dollar a year 
which has enabled the editor to do the work so refreshing to his desires 
‘cannot know the sincerity, save from our assurances of it, of the depth 
ot gratefulness which he feels towards all who have, during the past ten 
years, given him the support which has enabled him to do a work which 


time will but make more evident the value of. 


MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 
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REV. FERDINAND FARMER. §&. J. OF 


PHILADELPHIA, 1758--86. 


August 17th, 1896, was the 110th anniversary of the death of Rev 


Ferdinand Farmer, 8S. J., of Philadelphia. 
Rev. Ferdinand Farmer (Steinmeyer) was born in Suabia, Germany, 


October 13th, 1720. He entered the Society of Jesus at Landersperge, 
September 20:h, 1743. He arrived in America June 20th, 1752, and took 
the vows June 20th, 1761. Piior to August, 1758, he had been on the 
mission in Lancaster, Berks, Chester and Cumberland Counties, and in 
April, 1757, had under his care in these localities 246 German and 109 Irish 


Catholics. 
In August, 1758, he came to Philadelphia. His baptismal register still 


exists at St. Joseph’s. It has been printed by TH«x AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
HisTORICALSociErY, of Philadelphia. It begins August 29th, and showsthat 
from that day to close of the year nineteen baptisms were recorded. In 1759 
there were 72; 1760, down to 58; 1761, up to75. In 1762 there were 105, 
and in 1763 the number was 107, the increase in these and subsequent years 
being due, doubtless, to the Acadians banished fiom their homes and 
thrown upon this city. In 1764 the baptisms were 97; in 1765, 110; in 
1766, 110; in 1767, 120; in 1768, 110; in 1769, 147; in 1770, 113; in 1771, 
102 ; in 1772, 132; in 1773, 126; in 1774, 161. Of 1775 1 have no record, 
but in Independence year, 1776, baptisms were greater than in years before 
er after separation—203. In 1777, 148; 1779, 149; in 1786, 114; in 1782, 
129 ; in 1783, 159; in 1784, 139; in 1785, 163. These registers were in 1886 
handsomely rebound by order of P. S. P. Conner, Esq, a Protestant 
gentleman, a member of the Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, 


who is interested in historical research. 
Most of these baptisms are recurded as being performed by Father 


Farmer, so we can see he was the busy priest, They were performed by 
him in all the country round Philadelphia, and near unto New York. 
Catholic histories credit him with visiting the few Catholics in and around 
New York prior to the Revolution. He may have done so secretly, for he 
could not have publicly done so. His registers show no record of baptisms 
in New York, though he traveled in its vicinity. 
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When the British army took possession of Philadelphia Father Farmer 
waited on General Howe, who desired the priest to assist in the formation 
of a Regiment of Roman Catholic volunteers to the British service, and that 
he should be the chaplain. On March 2nd, 1778, Father Farmer wrote to 
a priest in London. 

‘* Perhaps it will please you to hear that your British General when 
arriving here, upon my waiting on him, proposed the raising of a regiment 
of Roman Catholic Volunteers. Mr. Clifton. an English gentleman of an 
Irish mother, is the Lt. Colonel and Commanding of it. They desire me to 


be the chaplain which embarrasseth me on account of my age and several 
other reasons.’? 


When the British evacuated Philadelphia, 180 recruits for Taz Roman 
CATHOLIC REGIMENT had been obtained. In the evacution orders it is 
called Taz RomMAaN CATHOLIC BATTALION. 


It was placed under Knyphausen, the Hessian commander and was 


engaged in the battle of Monmouth, The Battalion on reaching New York 
seems to have been merged into one of the British regiments, 

On the reorganization of the University of Pennsylvania by the Assembly 
in 1779 Father Farmer became a trustee under the provisions of the law 
that in addition to the persons named, trustees should consist of the senior 
pastors of the six principal denominations. Father Farmer took the oath 
of allegiance and served as trustee, though Father Molyneux appears to 
have been the Superior of the mission. 

After the Revolutionary war he visited the Catholics in New York 
City. He was really the founder of St. Peter’s Church, Its corner-stone 
was laid October 5th, 1785, though Catholic histories say Nov. 4th, 1785, 
and 1786, and the centennial of the event was commemorated Novem- 
ber, 1885. 

But The Pennsylvania Journal and Advertiser, published in this city 
and dated October 12, 1785, in relating the ‘* News from New York,” it 
says: ‘* Last Wednesday the foundation-stone of the Roman Catholic 
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chapel was laid (on ground lately purchased in the rear of St. Paul’s 
Chureh, and now set apart for divine service) by His Excellency Don 
Gardogue, Minister from His Majesty King of Spain.” 

** Last Wednesday ”? was October 5, 1785. 

Father Farmer had not been in New York since April, 1785. He left 
here on his last visit to iton April 10th, He was in such feeble health 
that Father Molyaeux wrote Rev. John Carroll: ** If he lives to return, I 
wish some means would be devised to prevent him from going any more. 
He is no more fit to take that journey than I am to fast forty days and 
nights, like St. Stylities, without eating or drinking.”’ 

On May 7th be returned to Philadelphia and wrote Father Carroll : 


** Such is my weakness of late that the exercise and application both of mind 


and body must be sbort and interrupted.”’ 


He continued to labor at St. Joseph’s and St. Mary’s. His last record 
is August 2d, 1786,—the marriage of Simon Miller and Hannah Huber, 

He died August 17th and was buried the next day. The body was 
taken from old St. Joseph’s over to St. Mary’s, where the funeral services 
took place. Rev. Robert Molyneux delivered the sermon. It was printed 
in small pamphlet form. I was givan one in 1883 by Mrs, Maria Shea, I 
gave it to Rev. P. A. Jordan. S. J,, then at Old St. Joseph’s, Philadelphia, 
but now of Baltimore. 

Father Finotti, some years ago, had seventy-five copies of the sermon 
re-printed. One of these is in the Ridgway Library, Philadelphia. 

Father Farmer’s remains were vrought back to Old St. Joseph’s after 
the ceremonies and interred in the burial ground surrounding the “old 
chapel.’”? The funeral was attended by all the Protestant clergy, the mem- 
bers of the American Philosophical Soc ety, of which he had become a mem- 
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ber October 18th, 1768. ‘The Professors and Trustees of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and a vast number of the inhabitants of the city were 
present also. 

The Pennsylvania Gazette, of August 23d, 1786, said: ‘* This worthy 
gentleman for along series of years performed the duties of a Romish clergy- 


man with much dignity and reputation.” 


In a pamphlet issued in 1830 Father Farmer is described as of a 


‘* slender form” and as ‘‘ having a countenance mild, gentle and bearing 
an expression almost seraphic.”’ 

Bishop Carroll said he died the model of pastors and of all priests, and 
that he did much good. 

More could be said of this zealous priest, who labored in Philadelphia 
more than a century ago—in this ‘little garden of the Lord ’’—as Father 
Molyneux in 1786 conld call our city. 

More concerning Father Farmer may be found in the July 1890 
RESEARCHES, 

His remains, no doubt, are beneath the altar in the basement of Old 
St. Joseph’s. Is it not strange, that the graves of the priests who died in 
our city in olden times are unknown, even th se who died after St. Mary’s 
ground was purchase’ and were buried there. Fathers Neale (1748), Hard- 
ing (1772), Graessel and Fleming (1793), John Burke (1799), Hathersky 
(1771), were, no doubt, all buried at Old St. Joseph’s. The taking of the 
gronnd for building purposes destroyed their graves, but their remains were 


doubtlessly gathered together and placed beneath the church’s altar. 


MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN, 
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THE FIRST “ CATHOLIC’ CELEBRATION OF 


JULY 4TH. 


On Sunday, July 4th, 1779, *‘ being the anniversary of the Independ- 
ence of America,’”’ says the old-time account, ‘‘ at noon the President and 
members of Congress, with the President, chief magistrate of this State, 
and a number of other gentlemen and their ladies, went, by invitation from 
the Honorable the Minister of France, to the Catholic chapel, where this 
great event was celebrated by a well-adapted discourse, pronounced by the 
Minister’s Chaplain, and a ‘Te Deum,’ solemnly sung by a number of very 

. good voices, accompanied by the organ and other kinds of music.’’ [Pa. 
Packet, July 10th, 1779. ] 

Gerard, the French Ambassador, was about returning to France. He 
determined to commemorate the anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independerce. He issued the following invitation to members of Congress, 
the President and Council of State of Pennsylvania, and prominent 
gentlemen : 

** Vous etes prie de Ja part du Ministre Plenipotentiare de France 
d’assisier au Te Deum qu’il fera chanter Dimanche 4 de ce Mois a midi 
dans la Chapelie Catholique neuve pour celebrer l’anniversaire de L’ In- 
dependence des Etats Unis de l’Amerique. 

** A Philadelphie, le 2 Juilliet, 1779.” 

(7 ranslation.) 

‘*Y6u are requested, on behalf of the French Minister Plenipotentiary, 
to assist at the Te Deum that he will have sung on Sunday, 4th, of this 
month, at noon, in the new Catholic chapel, to commemorate the anni- 
versary of the independence of the United States of America. 

** At Philadelphia, July 2d, 1779.” 

The original of this invitation can be seen at the Ridgway Library, in 
the collection of papers belonging to Dr. Rush. It is No. 15,001 It is very 
valuable as proof that St. Mary’s was the church where special services of a 
public character took place. 

From the United States Magazine of 1779, page 313, I extract the 
following : 
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‘* The address of the Chaplain of His Excellency the Minister of France, 
on Sunday, the Fourth of July, the anniversary of our independence, at the 
new Catholic chapel, just before the Te Deum was performed on the occasion- 
when were present, agreeably to the invitation of the Minister, His Excel, 
lency the President of Congress, the Honorable Congress, His Excellency 
the President of the State, the Honorable the Council, officers, civil and 
military, and a number of the principal gentlemen and ladies of the city. 

(Translated from the French.) 

**Gentlemen—We are assembled to celebrate the anniversary of that 
day which Providence had marked, in His eternal decrees, to become the 
epoch of liberty and independence to the thirteen United States of America, 

‘*That Being, whose almighty hand holds all existence beneath its 
dominion, undoubtedly produces in the depths of His wisdom those great 
events which astonish the universe and of which the most presumptuous, 
though instrumental in accomplishing them, dare not attribute to them- 
selves the merit. But the finger of God is still more peculiarly evident in 
that happy, that glorious revolution which calls forth this day’s festivity. 
He hath struck the oppressors of a free people—free and peaceful, with the 
spirit of delusion which renders the wicked artificers of their own proper 
misfortunes; Permit me, my dear brethern, citizens of the United States, 
to address you on this occasion. It is that God, that all-powerful God, who 
hath directed your steps; when you were without arms fought for you the 
sword of justice ; who, when you were in adversity, poured into your hearts 
the spirit of courage, of wisdom and fortitude, and who hath, at length, 
raised up for your support a youthfal sovereign whose virtues bless and adorn 
a sensible, a fruitful and a generous nation. 

** This nation has blended her interests with your interest and ber senti- 
ments with yours. She participates in all your joys, and this day unites 
her voice to yours at the foot of the altars of the eternal God to celebrate 
that glorious revolution which has placed the sons of America among the 
free and independent nations of the earth. 

** We have nothing now to apprehend but the anger of heaven, or that 
the .neasure of our guilt should exceed His mercy. Let us then prostrate 
ourselves at the feet of the immortal God, who holds the fate of Empires in 
His hands, and raises them up to His pleasure, or breaks them down to dust, 
Let us conjure Him to enlighten our enemies, and to dispose of their hearts 
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to enjoy that tranquility and happiness which the Revolution we now cele- 
brate has established for a great part of the human race. Let us implore 


Him to conduct us by that way which His providence has marked out for 
arriving at so desirable an end. Let us offer unto Him hearts imbued with 


sentiments of respect. consecrated by religion, humanity and patriotism. 
Never is the august ministry of His altars more acceptable to His Divine 
Majesty than when it lays at His feet homages, offerings and vows, so pure, 


so worthy the common offerings of mankind. 
**God will not regret our joy, for He is the author of it; nor will he 


forget our prayers, for they ask but the fulfilment of the decrees He has 
manifested. Filled witn this spirit, let us, in concert with each other 


raise our hearts to the Eternal; let us implore His infinite mercy to be 
pleased to inspire the rulers of the both nations with the wisdom and force 


necessary to perfect what He hath begun. Let us, ina word, unite our 
voices to beseech Him to dispense His blessings upon the counsels and the 
arms of the allies, and that we may enjoy the sweets of a peace which will 


soon cement the Union and establish the prosperity of the two Empires. 
** Tt is with this view that we shall cause that canticle to be performed, 


which the custom of the Catholic Church hath consecrated to be at once a 


testimonial of public joy, a thanksgiving for benefits received from heaven, 


and a prayer for the continuation of its mercies.’’ 
This discourse was delivered by Abbe Bandol, Chaplain to French 


Minister. 
The Te Deum is in ‘‘ histories’ put down as being in Old St. Joseph’s, 


It wasin St. Mary’s. There wasno St. Josph’s Chapel asa district con- 
gregation. St. Joseph’s and St. Mary’s were one. St. Mary’s was the 


ONE. 
Gerard de Rayneval, the French Minister, reported to his government 


conzerning the celebration. 
**It is the first ceremony of the kind in the thirteen States, and it is 


thought that the eclat of it will have a beneficial effect on the Catholics 
maay of whom are suspected of not being very much attached to the Ameri 
can cause. My chaplair delivered a short address which has obtained gen- 


eral approbation, and which Congress has demanded for publication, 
|Durand’s New Materials for History of Am. Rev. pp. 189.] 
A poem relatiye to this Te Deum may be found inthe Records of tha 


American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, for June 1896. 
MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 
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ST. JOSEPE'S ORPHAN ASYLUM. PHILADELPHIA. 


October 24th, 1896, was the sixtieth anniversary of the occupancy of 
the present St. .oseph’s Orphan Asylum at Seventh and Spruce Streets 
Philadelphia. 

The old house was blessed on the Feast of St. Raphael the Archangel, 
October 24th, 1836, by the (then) Rev. Peter Richard Kenrick, of St. Mary’s, 
who, five years later, was consecrated Coadjutor to Right Rev. Bishop 
Rosati of St Louis, and who in 1847 became Archbishop of that See. 

As this asylum was the first mission of the Sisters of Charity founded 
by Mother Seton, perhaps it may be of interest to tell of events in connec- 
tion with that Oider and the asylum many years preceeding sixty years ago. 

In May, 1795, a lady, with her infant and her husband came on a social 
visit from New York to Philadelphia. She was Mrs. Elizabeth Seton, a 
Protestant, who had been married on January 25th, 1794, She remained 
with her friend, Mrs. Julia Scott, who was ‘‘rich, bonorable and distin- 
guished,’? with ‘handsome establishment, equipage und fashionable 
friends.’ I suspect she was the wife of Mr. Scott, a ship master, living in 
Plumb Street (now Monroe). I hope to learn more of this Mrs. Scott, for 
I bless her memory for her good deeds and friendship to Mrs. Seton after 
she became a Catholic, and needed friends because her own had turned 
against her. 

After Mrs, Seton went from New York to Baltimore, and there opened 
a school, and the formation of a religious Order was determined on, it was 
a@ Philadelphian who furnished the means—Mr. Samuel 8S. Cooper. From 
@ man of fashion and leader in social life, a Protestant, he became a priest 
devoted to charity and a life so austere as to form a remarkable example of 
piety. Heit was who led to the conversion of Rev. George Strobel, late 
Pastor of St. Mary’s, who had been U. S. Consul at Bayonne. Mr. Cooper 
met Father Hurley, of St. Augustine’s, at Mrs. Rachel Montgomery’s, who 
on February 2, 1804, had become a Catholic. 

Mrs. Montgomery was also a friend to Mrs. Seton, and v.sited her at 


Emmittsburg. 
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But after Mr. Cooper had bought the property there for Mrs. Seton, it 
was ‘“‘a amiable young lady” of Philadelphia, named Cecila O’Conway, 
who was the first one to join Mrs. Seton. She remained at Emmittsburg 
until 1821, the year of Mrs, Seton’s death. Then she went to Canada and 
joined the Ursuline Order in which she died. 

She was the daughter of Matthias J. O Conway, a teacher of languages, 
a number of whose remarkable manuscripts in the Celtic and other lan- 
guages arenow in the possession of the American Catholic Historical Society 
of this city. 

The Life of Miss O’Conway may be read in ‘‘ PHILADELPHIA’S FIRST 
Nun” in the Records of the American Catholic Historical Society for 1895. 

Fathers Babade and Dubourg, from Baltimore, friends and Spiritual 
Directors of Mrs. Seton, were, in October, 1808, in Philadelphia. They 
made the acquaintance of Miss O’Conway and Miss Maria Murphy. They 
intended going to Spain to join a religious community. They were induced 
to join Mrs, Seton, and so in December Mr. O’Conway took his daughter on 
to Baltimore, and shortly after Miss Murphy followed. 

In the following February the little community of St. Joseph’s at 
Emmittsburg was suffering almost for necessaries, But our Philadelphian, 
Mr. Cooper, sent on provisions andclothing. Henever let the Sisters want. 
Even by his beneficiaries, who blessed God for his ‘* pure benevolence,” he 
was considered ‘‘a strange being.’? But were his life told, God would 
inspire rmaany to imitate him. 

On October 15, 1812, Sister Maria Murphy, the second Philadelphian 
to join Mrs. Seton, and the second of her spiritual children, died. She was 
the daughter of Captain Murphy but is generally known in the list of 
Sisters by the name of Burke, that of her step-father. 

She was noted for her gentle and amiable disposition and her remark- 
able mortifying spirit. It is is related of her that once on entering the 
chapel at Emmittsburg, a largesnake lay where she was about tokneel. She 
made the sign of the cross over it, and, taking it by the tail, carried it to 
the woods and let it go. 
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Sister Mary Ann Butler, who joined Mrs Seton in Baltimore in 1807, 
before the opening of St. Joseph’s at Emmittsburg, was also a Philadelphia 
lady. She was the daughter of Captain Butler and sister of Rev. Thomas 
Butler, President of Mt. St. Mary’s College, and also a missionary in 
Kentucky, She was about twenty-five years old when she joined. She died 
January 14, 1821. She was distinguished for her mental gifts and artistic 
talent—as a poet and as an artist. 

Another Philadelphia lady who joined in these early days was Mary 


Teresa Egan, niece of Bishop Egan, and sister of the Rev. Michael De 
Burgo Egan, afterwards President of Mt. St. Mary’s College. She entered 
the communityon November 27, 1816, at the ageof sixteen, and died the fol- 
lowing June 20,1817. ‘I never saw heaven so wide open for any one as 
for her,’”? wrote Mother Seton. 


The first of the Sisters to die in Philadelphia was, I believe, Sister 
Camilia Corish, who joined in May, 1813, at the ageof nineteen. She 
was sent to this city on missionary duty. She caught the small pox and 
died August 10, 1818. 

As early as 1809 Rev. Michael Hurley, O. 8S. A., Pastor of St. August- 
ine’s Church, had applied to Mrs, Seton for Sisters to take charge of St. 
Joseph’s Orphan Asylum. After the yellow fever of 1797 an association of 
Catholics was formed to support the orphans of the Catholic victims. 

This continued so until 1806, when a meeting was held in the little 
chapel of St. Joseph’s to adopt more effective means of caring for the orphans, 
John F.. Hoares and Joseph Eck were among the number tkere. Whereare 
their descendants now? Out of that grew the St Joseph’s Roman Catholic 
Orphan Asylum. A house next door northward of Holy Trinity Ckurch 
was secured and matron placed incharge. But Sisters were wanted. Father 
Hurley continued his efforts, approved now by the Right Rev. Michael 
Egan, our city’s first Bishop, who visited the Sisters at Emmittsburg, in 
November, 1810, accompanied by Bishop Cheverus, of Boston. Finally, on 
August 1st, 1814, thefollowing agreement was signed (now for the first time 
printed, I believe) : 
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We, the undersigned, Managers of the Roman Catholic Societies (sie) 
of St. Joseph for Educating and Maintaining Poor Orphan Children, have 
unanimously agreed that the Rev. Mr. Hurlay apply to the Sisters of Charity 
at Emmittsburg for a Matron and two Assistant Sistersto take charge of our 
Orphan House, and he is hereby requested so to do and to offer them for 
maintaining said house six hundred dollars per year. 

“* Edward Carrell, Vice-President ; James Oellers, John Gartland, Felix 
McQuaid, Timothy Currin Cornelius Tiers, ‘Timothy Desmond, Wm. 
O’Leary, Michael Magrath, E. Labrosse, Secretary.”’ 

The call was submitted to Archbishop Carroll, who approved of it. So 
on the 29th September, 1814, Sister Rose White, Sister Susan Clossey and 
Sister Teresa Conroy started in a wagon from Emmittsburg for Philadelphia. 

On arriving here on October 6th, they had difficulty in finding St. 
Joseph’s Orphan Asylum. Noone they inquired of knew of it. Passing 
Holy Trinity Church, the wagon stopped, and the matron of the house 
northward, expecting the Sisters, went out to greet them. Of her they 
inquired fur the asylum, and were delighted to find that they had arrived 
there. 

Mother Seton wrote to her friend, Mrs. Julia Scott, telling her that if 
she ever had a wish to find a piece of ‘* myself,” it will be found ‘‘ in dear 
Sister Clossey. ’’ 

Tbe 50th anniversary of the occupancy was celebrated on Monday Oct. 
25th, 1886, when, by a happy coincidence. Archbishop Ryan, the bosom 


friend and former Coadjutwr of the venerable Archbishop of St. Louis, who 
while a:sistant at St. Mary’s, in 1836, blessed the house, presided. 
The Golden Jubilee Ode, by Miss Eleanor C. Donnolly, was read. 


The only survivor of those who attended the ceremonies on Oct. 24th, 


1836, is Mother Gonzaga: 


MARTIN I J. GRIFFIN. 
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PRIESTS AT OLD ST. JOSEPH’S--PHILA- 


DELPHIA, 1827--28. INCIDENTS 


OF THEIR CAREERS. 


In the year 1827, ex-Father Baxter was stationed at St. Joseph’s where 
he died, somewhat unexpectedly on May 23rd, 1827. Rev. John Hughes, 
who had been ordained October 15th, 1826, writing of this death to his great 
confidant, Rev. Thomas Heyden, indulges in some very forcible, if extremely 
trite, remarks. He writes: ‘‘ What does it now matter for him that he 
was persecuted or applauded, if he has merited the reception which the geod 
and faithful servant, shall receive from his ord! The sufferings of this 
present time are not worthy to be compared to that eternal light of glory 
that shall be revealed hereafter.’’ 

In the beginning of 1827, Rev. JamesSmith was, for a very short while, 
stationed at St. Joseph’s. 


As early as February, trouble had been made between Father Harold 
and the Bishop. Father Harold, influenced, as his friends supposed, by his 
uncle Fr. John Ryan O. P., had imbibed some of the lax ideas of the trustee 
system. He had rendered good service to the venerable Bishop during the 
Hogan and T. J. O’Mealley scandals; some of his replies to the effusions, 
which Leamy, Ashley, and the Heaven-stricken Fagan made in behalf of 
Mr. Hogan, further displayed his clear logic and scholarly knowledge of the 
English language, and his answers to Hon Joseph Ingersoll stow that be 
had a vonsiderable knowledge of law. Still he was high tempered and my 
Lord of Philadelphia was not a little arbitrary, and when two hard bodies 
strike with sufficient force, there are generally some sparks to be seen. 
This disagreement between the Bishop and his Secretary became so serious 
th1t on the 3rd of April, 1827, Bishop Conwell suspended the Rev. Wm. 
Vincent Harold, who however continued to reside in his house and sit at 
his table. Three weeks after, the trustees of St. Mary’s protested against 
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this suspension, stating that they had *‘*kaown the Rev. Wm. Vincent 
Harold for a period approaching twenty years, and that he had been always 
esteemed not only by the congregation, but by the citizens of Philadelphia, 
of every religious persuasion, as a clergyman of irreproachable morals, 
eminent zeal in the discharge of his pastoral duties, and of talents which 
have refiected singular honor on the Church.’’? Whilst I do not acknow- 
ledge the right of laics to protest in cases of suspension, still the fact that 
such names as Jerome Keating, Edward Barry, John Keating, John Carrell, 
Dennis McCready, Cornelius Tiers, John Diamond, Joseph Donath, Lewis 
Ryan, Charles Johnson, Patrick Hayes, Joseph Nancrede, M. D., and 
Timothy Desmond were signed to the protest, shows that Father Harold 
was held in high esteem by very worthy Catholics. On October 17th, of the 
same year, Rt. Reverend Henry Conwell writes a note to Archibald Randall, 
Esq., Secretary of the Board of Trustees of St. Mary’s Church, appointing 
the Rev. Wm. Vincent Harold and the Rev. John Ryan to the pastoral 
charge of St. Mary’s Church, Stillthe Bishop and the Pastors of St. Mary’s 
never afterwards lived amicably together; and early in 1827, the two Dom- 
inicans took up their residence in the house formerly occupied by the 
amorous Hogan, where they cuntinued to reside uutil after their puerile 
and scandalous appeal to the government for protection from their religious 
superiors. Dear Father Wm. Vincent Harold! what an example art thou 
of the dangers of brilliant talents when not guarded by the spirit of humility ! 


Louis Clapier could write of thee to a friend, ‘‘he is homo factus ad unguem ;”” 
—that friend could write to his wife: ‘‘if Father Harold does not abstain 


more from thecompany of some of our acquaintances, I fear he will become 
un sot a triple etage.’? Poor Father Harold! he erred most egregiously, but 
thanks to Him, the Father of all gifts, he sincerely repented and shortly 
before bis death, when Superior of the Dominicans of Ireland, he wrote to 
a lady friend: ‘‘If I only could cancel those unfortunate days, or make 
proper reparation! how my heart bleeds and my cheek crimsons when I 
think of them!”’’ 

In the beginning of this year, Rev. Terrence Donaghue was stationed 
at St. Joseph’s where he remained until he built St. Michael’s Church, in 
- Kensington, and went to reside there, on the return of our Fathers to St. 
Joseph’s. This Reverend gentleman, ‘‘ whose memory is still with praise, ’’ 
was a wan of erudition ; it is said by those who had an opportunity of knowing, 
that he furnished to the Rev. John Hughes most of his matter in his famous 
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controversy with the bitter bigoted Breckenridge. How that may have 
been I cannot say, but this I remember of bim, that he was a hard working 
mortified priest. For some time after he had built St. Michael’s Church, 
whose present congregation is one of the most numerous, wealthy and liberal 
of the diocese, he resided in the basement of that Church, and manya 
weary Friday, have I, a child of five winters and summers, trudged over 
two miles, to carry him his dinner because he happened to,express approval 
of my sister’s potato cakes ; while Saturday’s holiday was passe? in collect- 
ing the weekly ‘** fip-penny-bit ”’ contributions, which another sister had 
promised to attend to, but had left to ‘‘bub.’? Among the contributors 
were the Mother and aunt of Commodore McDonough of 1] ake-Champlain- 
glory, who never allowed the infant collector to depart without receiving 
viaticum, in the form of sugar-crackers and bunch of raisins. 

In the middle of Feburary of this year, Rev. John Hughes, who since 
his ordination had been chiefiy occupied in preaching and instructing con- 
verts, began other pastoral duties at St. Joseph’s ; his first baptism was on 
the 14th of this month In May, Rev. John Reilley filled one of the places 
at his Lordship’s table, left vacant hy the seceding Dominicans. He re- 
mained but a short while. 

The year 1828, a year truly suited infandum renovire dolorewm, was the 
year of the lamentable misstep of Father Harold, referred to above, but as he 
had at that time segregeted himself from St. Joseph’s, an account of that 
deplorable insubordination does not properly belong to ‘‘ WhatI know 


about St. Joseph’s.”’ 
I have already stated that upon the appointment of Rev. Henry 


Conwell, as Bishop of Philadelphia, he wrote for his eldest niece to accom- 
pany him to his new diocese-—his was a numerous family, and as long as he 
lived he had plenty, perhaps too many, nephews and nieces disporting them- 
selves about the Episcopal mansion. This young lady, however, soon 
changed her name and residence, becoming Mrs. Nicholas Donnelly. She 
had married a teacher of the classics, one who had the honor of teaching 
Latin and Greek to many who afterwards became priests, and to some who 
afterwards by the imposition of hauds conferred on others the same high 
dignity of the priesthood. This saintly gentleman, I use the word after 
reflection, was willing, yes desirous, to pass his Classical Academy, num- 
bering over two hundred pupils, to the Society. And he did this not from 
a desire of worldly lucre. He was a man who could act from holy motives, 
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a@ man who was not only willing to, but actually did ‘* suffer persecution for 
justice sake.’’ ‘' Hands were laid upon him, he was persecuted and deliv- 
ered up to prisons,’’ because, as the husband of the chief heiress of the Rt. 
Rev. Henry Conwell, he would not claim as personal property ‘‘the place of 
many graves.”” He gave with a willing and liberal hand of his means tc the 
peor, he gave from a well-regulated mind and heart to young men about to 
consecrate themselves to the service of God ‘*‘ the good counsels of a friend 
—sweet to the soul,’? and the Lord blessed him, ‘his heart, like that of 
Asa, was perfect with the Lord all his days,’ and when standing by his 
deathbed, the cry went silently up from my heart of hearts: ‘* Let my soul 
die the death of the just and my last end be like to his.’ The body of the 
second Bishop of Philadelphia has been removed fo the noble Cathedral of 
Sts. Peter and Paul, and the bones of Nicholas Donnelly lie in the former 
tomb of his uncle in-law, in the principal tomb of that cemetery, which his 
fortitude and sense of justice secured to its proper owners, the pastors of 
St. Joseph’s. ‘* When I am dead, bury me inthe sepulchre wherein the 
man of God is buried : lay my bones beside his bones,”? 


It was at his house in Lombard Street, above Third, that some lady 
members of St. Joseph’s congregation, of whom the chief spirit was Miss 
Catharine Whelan, met in the beginning of October, 1829, and formed a 
society for the support of Catholic orphans, The number of orphans was 
smal), only four, but this meeting was the germ of St. John’s Orphan Asylum, 
which now feeds, clothes and educates over three hundred and fifty lads. 
The children were placed under the care of the Sisters of Charity, who 
already had a school at No. 412 Locust Street, numbering over one hundred 
pupils. And among the good daughters of Charity were Sisters Aloysius 
(Lilly of Frederick), Olympia and Fidelis, the very mentivn of whose names, 
causes the tear of fond rememberance to start in theeye of many a middle-aged 
Catholic of today. This meeting was held at the suggestion of Rev. John 
Hughes, who was so much interested in it, that he drew up a constitution 
and aset ofrules forthe government of its managers. As long as he 


remained in Philadelphia he ws its chief patron, and in after years, when 
Archbishop of the great metropolis, having the care of Churches, Colleges, 
Hospitals, and Asylums upon his shoulders, he still felt interest in the 


Asylum of St. John’s. |Woopstock LETTERS, Jan. 1874.] 
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LETTERS OF BT. REV. JOHN OABRROLL BISHOP OF 


BALTIMORE TO AROHBISHOP TROY OF DUBLIN 


--1794--1806. 


{Copied from the originalin Archives at Dublin.j 
BALTIMORE, JULY 19, 1794. 
My Lorp, 


I had the honour of writing to your Grace on the 12th instant and 
acknowledging your favour of March 24th. I would not break in again so 
soon upon your more important occupations, were it not for the present 
occasion of writing by a very deserving and intelligent member of this con- 
gregation, returning to his own country Mr. Maullanphy is the 
person, who, during his residence here, has conducted himself much to his 
credit, and, I hope, to his temporal advantage. Regular in the discharge 
of his religious duties, he has recommended himself to general approbation. 
I wish that I may get the acts of my synod transcribed in time to send 
them by so good an opportunity ; but it having come upon me rather unex- 
pectedly, I am fearful, that they will not be ready before his departure, 
He has discernment and information fully sufficient to make known to 
your Grace whatever you mag desire to hear concerning the ecclesiastical 
and political state of this Country. In particular, he can tell you how 
much the decency of religious service has been interrupted and disturbed 
here by the profaness of the numerous French democrats, who, from the 
West Indies, have inundated our country, and Baltimore in particular. 
Nor is this the only mischief they have attempted By indefatigable in- 
dustry they have succeeded in instituting, within the bosom of our towns, 
democratical societies, pregnant with al) the materials of anarchy and violent 
hostility against Britain, though evidently averse to the interests of 
America. To oppose the mischief meditated by, and fomented through 
the machinations of these societies, we stand in need of the firmneas, the 
undaunted courage, the personal influence, and consummate prudence of 
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that wonderful man, our President, Wasington. It is impossible for a 
person not thoroughly acquainted with our situation, to know how much de. 
pends, at this time, on one man for the happiness of millions. We, the 
lovers of peace, and, I may add, the sincere friends of religion, fervently 
pray that the equitable conduct of Great Britian towards America, and her 
adoption of retional principles respecting the rights of commerce of neutral 
rations, may strengthen our arms against the violence of the abettors 
of French politics. If any respectable clergyman can be spared for America, 
no more favourable opportunity can be found than of ceming with 
Mr. Mullanphy on his return hither. 
I have the honor to be, with the utmost respect and veneration, 


My Lorp, 
Your GRACE’S MOST OBEDIENT SERVANT, 


+ J,, Bisuop oF BALTIMORE. 





My Lorp, 


I am favoured by your Grace’s most obliging letter of March 22nd, and 
exceedingly obliged to you for the information it contained, and still 
more for tne friendly, and, to me, honourable manner in which it 
was communicated. Your kind condolence on the loss this diocese 
has suffered by the death of two of our most respectable and valuable 
members, during the disorder at Philadelphia, revived that remembrance 
of them which always affects me with the most lively grief, as well 
as deep eoncern for the well being of my diocese. I can truly say, that their 
loss is irreparable to me; for I have not, amongst the clergy here, any man 
capable of filling that void which their deaths have made. Your 
Lordship was acqnainted with Mr. Flemirg’s merits, and they could 
not have been exercised anywhere more to the credit of religion than 
at Philadelphia, where he was universally loved and esteemed. Mr. 
Groesel, his companion in life and death, and my designated coadjutor, was 
equally esteemed; but being a German, and consequently not speak- 
ing our language with the same pnrity or with as much facility, 
could not render his talents so conspicuous to the most numerous part of 


the congregation. 
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The measure which your Grace, in conjunction with your episcopal 


brethren, is meditating, the erection of seminaries for the education 
of clergymen, is worthy of your wisdom, foresight, and solicitude, and, I 
think, the times are favourable so far as to afford a very reasonable hope of 
the design being countenanced by government. Government must see the 
importance, and even the necessity of religious restraint on the minds of 
men, and that everything which will operate against those principles 
of anarchy and insurrection which desolate so great a portion of Europe, 
deserves support and encouragement. fhe ministers will therefore 


conclude that they ought to patronize a plan, digested and pursued by those 
prelates, whose lessons inculcate so fervently the duty of legal obedience and 


submission, and especially by Your Grace, who has so ably supported and 
recommended principles adverse to licentiousness and a forward indigested 
spirit of pretended reformation. I allude to your excellent pastoral letter 
which vindicates us Catholics so completely from many groundless 
charges, and gives such excellent cautions against the prevailing spirt of 
ecclesiastical, no less than civil demoeracy, as Mr, Milner justly termsit. It 
was my duty to have thanked Your Grace much sooner for your valuable 
present of that letter, and [ must claim your indulgence for my neglect. 

We are threatened here with the dissemination of the French political 
errors ; our alliance with trem, and the habits of intimacy formed during the 
war between many Americans and French officers, who have since taken a 
leading part in their revolution, are active means of spreading the infatua- 
tion, and it requires all the firmness and integrity of our great President 
Washington and the persons acting under him, to withstand the torrent. 


Still, I hope he will succeed, and, methinks, [ discover in our fellow-citizens 
much less effervescence than agiteted them three months ago. For, at that 


time, besides the industry of democratic societies, formed professedly, as 


many think, under the influence and direction of French agents, England 


gave us too much cause to be dissatisfied with her, and to throw ourselves 
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into the arms of her enemy, by lawless depredations on our shipping. 
I lately received with many other books, a review of the attack made 
on your pastoral letter, but it has not been yet in my power to read one 
page of it, and I was less the eager to do so as nothing in your pastoral 
wanted vindication, with me. I have likewise had for some time Mr, 
Robert Plowden’s answer to his brother Francis, and find in it that 
accuracy and solidity of theological information which renders our 


old divines so much safer guides than modern refiners in theology. 
Mr. Plowden is only too redundant in some places, and engages too far in 
some questions of a very delicate nature, and, I think, not necessary to his 


subject; perhaps, likewise, he does not distingnish enough between 
theological or religious intolerance, which is essential to true religion, and 
civil intolerance. To me it appears that this defect has lead him into many 
mistakes, of which his opponents, if he meets any, may avail themselves 
The acts of my synod haye not been printed: they are too unimportant, 
and some of them improper for the publiceye. I had no time to digest 
them, and was tov little acquainted with canonical and disciplinary subjects 
te make them such as they should be; it was only a feeble attempt to intro- 
duce the holding of synods, from which Iam sensible much good may be 
derived. But though they are not printed, I will engage one of our 
Students in the Seminary to transcribe and transmit them to your Grace, 
and will beseech you to read them with indulgence, and suggest, with your 
wonted prudence and wisdom, the improvements which your experience, 
and your predecessor’s directions, have enabled you to perform with much 


advantage to me. 
I have the honour to be, with the greatest esteem and veneration. 
My Lorp, 
Your GRACE’S MOST DEVOTED AND OBEDIENT SERVANT, 
t J., Bishop oF BaLtTimor~«. 


Baltimore July 12, 1794. 
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GEorGE Town, JUNE 22ND, 1795. 
My DEAR AND Muca RESPECTED LORD. 


I have been long favoured with your Grace’s most instructive and 
pleasing letter of October 18th, 1794, and lately with that of the 10th, of 
March last. A very serious and long illness, which confined me during the 
whole winter, and from the effects of which I am endeavouring to recover 
by the country air and gentle exercise, has been the principle cause of my 
jong delay in answering your first letter. Mssrs. Ennis and Rossiter give 
me hitherto every reason to rejoice at the acquisition made by my diocese of 
two so respectable and worthy characters. 

The former is now stationed in Philadelphia, and the other about 
thirty miles distant from it. I had no opportunity o% experiencing 
the good qualities which all accounts concurred in attributing to Mr. May. 
It seems that during a few day’s residence at Philadelphia, he must have 
contracted the yellow West India fever, for he arrived very sick at 
Baltimore, where the same disorder then raged. I lodged him at my 
house, though I did not much apprehend the nature of his disorder. 
But it soon manifested itself in so violent a manner, that he died three days 
after. Since his death another Irish gentleman, and of the order of 
St. Dominic, Mr. Bodkin arrived from London, destined to live with a 
private family but the arrangements were not made agreeably to the 
promises given in London, and he went to seek a brother inthe West Indies. 

Law glad that the statutes made in our synod met with your Grace’s 
approbation. The English hymns, &c., sung in time of Mass, and other 
offices, are not, indeed, a part of the liturgy, but fill up those inter- 
vals which in Italy, etc., are generally taken up with symphomies, solos, or 
some motet, not always connected with the office of the day. 


The late change in your administration will, I much fear, put a stop to 
your recovery of your just rights, and in all events, even if justice should be 
done to you, the merit of conception will be lost by the ungracious manner 
of its being yielded. It will carry evident marks of the present system 
being rather given up through fear, than abolished from a principle of doing 
right. I consider two circumstances, sinee the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam, 
as decisive with respect to the unfavourable sentiments ofthe British 
ministry; the dismissal of your deputies to London without an answer to 
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your petition, and the sending over to Ireland of several regiments. In 
these critical circumstances, it is a great consolation to me that so many 
excellent and enlightened characters, clerical as well as laymen, direct the 
measures of the Roman Catholics, and particularly that your Grace is sv 
much consulted, not only from regard to your exalted station, but much 
more on account of your prudence and consummate wisdom. It is my fer- 
vent prayer that you may draw still more safe direction from the source of 
eternal wisdom and truth. Ihave beheld hitherto with admiration, the 
behaviour and sentiments of Irish Roman Catholics, nor could I wish any- 
thing to have been done or said otherwise by them, excepting some few 
expressions in the address of Mr. Grattan, and some speeches in Francis’s 
chapel, which border too much on the affected philosophical language of 
infidelity, by paying too many compliments to the superior wisdom and 
light of the present times, beyond thuse of our ancestors, These express- 
ions were certainly not unnoticed by your Grace. Excuse my long letter, 
which has hardly left me room to repeat, that I am, with veneration, 


Your GRACE’s MOST HUMBLE SERVANT, 


+ J., BisHop oF BALTIMORE. 





BALTIMORE, DECEMBER 14, 1795. 
Most Rev. Goop, AND Hon. Lorp, 


Your highly esteemed favour of August 25, is replete with so much 
wisdom, and displays so strongly the excelleney of those principles which 
govern your Grace’s conduct in the perilous and perplexiag circumstances 
of Ireland, that I cannot sufficiently admire and adore that all-Knowing 
Providence, which placed you in these times in your conspicuous station. 
That some have impeached your conduct cannot be surprising. To act with 
temper, and to usethat accommodation which best effects the good purposes 
wished for by every friend to religion, requires talents and a command over 
one’s self which few possess ; and in the course of my experience I have 
learned that it is much more difficult for a good man to resist the heated 
zeal of impetuous, though well meaning advocates of a good cause, than to 
quell the violence of bold impiety or open persecution. Your situation is 
peculiarly trying. Some men of splendid names and great political charac- 
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ter are enlisted in the Catholic cause ; their favour, friendship, and exer- 


tions deserve and command your attention and, perhaps, expeet 
your entire deference, while at the same time, your Grace may haye 
much reason to think that other consideration: of a nature personal to 
themselves, and affecting their connections, carry them forward with too 
much velocity. To preserve an even tenor in such a complication of 


difficulties, and to avoid being beated by a contact with their feelings, is a 
special effort of superior wisdom or supernatural grace. Both, I doubt not, 
direct your measures, and the time will come, I trust, when al! will de you 
the jastice which is so richly due to you. 

Since I received your last concerning Mr. Dulany, I have written to 
the clergyman who visits the congregation contiguous to him, to inform 
him of my readiness to serve him. I was not far from him in the course of 
last Summer when I first heard of him, and that your Grace interested your- 
self for him. He is employed as it has been related to me, by the managers 
of some great navigation works on the river Susquehanna, and I inform his 
friends, with pleasure, that he is duly mindful of, and attentive to his 
religious duties. Had he applied to me before he tock his present engage- 
ment, it would have been perhaps in my power to get him inte good busi- 
ness in the public buildings and employments in our rising city of Wash- 
ington. My brother was then one of the commissioners for superintending 
and directing those works, but age and infirmity induced him, about eight 
or nine months age, to retire to a private life. This notwithstanding, if 
Mr. Dulany should quit h's station, (a thing not unlikely on account of the 
unhealthiness of the place,) I will endeavour to promote his interest. 

Your Grace has received, [ hope, long since, a bill for ten guineas, on 
account of your advance to Mr. Gallaher. Re 

I am, with veneration and greatest esteem and respect, 
My Lorp, 
LouR GRACES MoT OBLIGED AND HUMBLE SERVANT. 


+ J., Bishop oF BALTIMORE. 
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Mosr HON. AND VERY DEAR LORD. 


Mr. Carr forwarded to me from Philadelphia your Grace’s very pleasing 
and highly esteemed favour of February 15. 

I have not yet had the pleasure of seeing Mr Carr, but the character 
he has established already at Philadelphia, and the great satisfaction he 
gives to my vicar-general there, and designated coadjutor, the Kev. Mr. 
Neale, afford the best grounds for confidencein his future exertions. I 
cannot indeed express the satisfaction I derive from the prospect of ad- 
vantage to my diocese from his arrival, and those it reaps from the talents 
and virtues of Messrs. Ennis and Rossiter, and as far as I am indebted to 
your Grace’s recommendation of these worthy clergyman, so far I feel the 
full weight of my obligations. Messrs. Carr and Rossiterare commissioned 
by their brethern in Lreland to endeavour to form an establishment for 
their order in these States, in which endeavour they shall have every 
encouragement and aid in my power. I wished, indeed, that they would 
have dirested their views for an establishment towards our great western 
country, on and coatiguous to the river Ohio, because if abie and apos- 
tolical men could be obtained to enter on that field, it seems to me that it 
would become a most flourishing portion of the Church of Christ, and there 
the means of the future subsistence, may be secared now for a very trifling 
consideration. I have made known to them my opinivn, leaving them 
however at full liberty to determine for themselves, and Philadelphia seems 
now to be the place of their choice, quod felix, faustumque dit. 

If, in consequence of the wreck of religious foundationsin France 
there will be some truly respectable characters that retain the spirit of their 
institutions in all its purity, and wish to contribute to their revival, I am 
of opinion that the United States present a good opportunity of effecting 
their desires, provided they had been provident enough to save some small 
part of their capital to meet the first expenses. The climate of Georgia, 
about two hundred miles or less distant from the sea coast, is one of the 
finest in the world, as Iam well informed by some Catholicson whom I 
can depend, and who have imigrated thither from this State. There health 
and plenty are fonnd, considerable bodies of land areoffered to any Catholic 
clergyman, and their successors, approved by the Bishop, who will settle 


there and exercise our ministry for the neighbouring faithful. I have 
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been endeavouring fora long time fo send an experienced and virtuous 
priest for their comfort, but can procure none but Frenchmen, who know 
too little English to begin such work, and who would not be acceptable to 
our brethren there. The persons destined to undertake the introduction 
of religious institutions into this country, besides having the aforementioned 
qualities, should not be altogether unacquainted with mankind and the con- 
ducting of ordinary business, and should be educated in so liberal a manner 
as to be above the meanness and servility which, unfortunately, characterize 
too many of those who have been habituated to depend almost entirely on 
their talents for interesting or importuning the charity of others. Men of 
this latter cast, or the institctions that are calculated to form them, are 
not fit for the present state of this country. 

Pardon, my dear Lord, the interruption of your Grace’s precious 
moments. I was led to it by reflecting that, in your elevated rank, you 
must hear often of the views, and know much of the situation of the Irish 
clergy secular and regular, and that you have been, and will be always 
disposed to afford every assistance in your power to this diocese. I am 
much concerned at the continuance of disturbances ir your Kingdom, which, 
I think, will never totally subside while so great a majority of the people, 
Catholics and dissenters, are held in such a state of inferiority by so small a 
portion of their fellow-citizens, The sense of this inferiority will be more . 
keen as a political knowledge will become more general amongst all classes 
of people, and this event must come on very fast for a variety of reasons, 
and especially in consequence of the right now restored to Catholics of 
keeping schools. The wish of every considerate man is, that your govern- 
ing powers may be induced, by a sense of justice and policy, to remove 
every oppression ; our times have seen so much of the dreadful consequences 
of the people attempting to remedy themselves their evils, that a wise 
administration will always prevent by timely interposition and reasonable 
concessions, a resort to popular explosions. We have had some fears of 
that kind for ourselves, in consequence of discontents fomented against our 
treaty with Great Britain, but the wisdom and dignified firmness of our 
excellent President, supported by a vast majority of independent men 
throughout the United States, have defeated the project of the enemies 
of peace. 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest respect and profound 
veneration, 
My Lorn, 
Your GRACE’S MOST OBEDIENT AND DEVOTED SERVANT, 
t J., Bishop or BaLTImMorRE. 
Baltimore, May 25, 1796. 
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NO DATE; BUT WRITrEN ABOUT THE YEAR 1796. 
My Dear AND Most Honovurep Lorp, 

I enclosed to your Grace about three months ago a second of exch ange 
for ten guineas, as soon as [ had ieceived advice that the first had never 
come to your hands; and for fear of any further disappvintment, I now 
enclose the the third of same tenor and date. 

I know not whether our accounts from [reland concerning the interior 
state of it may be depended on; [ sincerely hope not, as they are unfavour-. 
able to the country generally, and tothe Catholics in particular. The 
intelligence trom Ltaly is likewise very distressing, and gives much cause to 
fear the inroad and devastation of religion and piety, in that country. The 
best, and indeed, the only solid rock of assurance in such disastrous times, 
are the promises of the Gospel, and the providential interference of the 
great Governor of the universe to perpetuate and render his Church 
conspicuous, amidst all the efforts of impiety, rage, and mortal enmity to 
destroy and obliterate her. Here is our anchor of faith, aad foundation of 
our hope. 


I am with the greatest esteem and veneration, 


My Lorp, 


‘ 


Your GRACR’S MOST OBEDIENT AND AFFECTIONATE SERVANT 


AND BrorHeERr, 
+ J., BisHop oF BALTIMORE, 


P. S.—l commit thisto the care of Mr. Somare, a young man of 
decent manners, who with his brother has entered into promising 


business here. 
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WHY OHARLES OARROLL OF CARROLLTON SIGNED THE 


DEOLARATION OF INDEPENDENOE. 


From The National Gazette, Philadelphia, Thursday, Feb. 26th, 1829, 

The following answer was sent by the venerable Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton to an application from Mr. Custis, President of the Wash- 
ington Society of the Friends of Civil and Religious Liberty in Ireland. 
Mr. Custis asked a donation to that Society. 


BALTIMORE 20TH, FEB. 1829. 
DEAR SIR :— 


I received this day your letter of the 18th Inst. An association is 
formed in this city for the Emancipation and relief of the Irish Roman 
Catholics, of which Ishall bea member. There would be some impropriety 
in giving a donation to a Society constituted for the same purpose in 
anotber city ; under this impression I decline complying with your request. 

I have read with pleasure your discourse before the Society of Wash- 
ington. The sentiments are liberal and do you honor. 

When [ signed the Declaration of Independence, [ had in view not only 
our independence of England but the toleration of all Sects. professing the 
Christian Religion, and communicating to them all great rights. Happily 
this wise and salutary measure has taken place for eradicating religious 
feuds and persecution, and become a useful lesson to all governments. 

Reflecting, as you must, on the disabilities I may truly say, of the 
proscription of the Roman Catholics in Maryland, you will not be surprised 
that I had much at heart this grand design founded on mutual charity, 
the basis of our holy religion. 


May I be permitted to say without the imputation of affected modesty, 
that you have attributed to me more praise and merit than are my due. 
With respect and thanks for your kind and obliging letter. 


I remain, dear sir, your most humble servant, 
CHARLES CARROLL OF CAKROLLTON, 


GEORGE WASHINGTON P, Custis, Esq. 
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REV. THOMAS KEA1ING OF PHILADELPHIA AND 
CHARLESTON 1789—93. 


Rev. Thomas Keating. in May, 1789, came to Philadelphia. He served 
as one of the priests at St. Mary’s though not salaried. 

His first baptism, that of Jas. Parkinson, is recorded on May 11th; his 
last on November 10th, 1789, when, by appuintment of Rev. John Carroll, 
then Superior of the Clergy, he went to Charleston, 8. C. 

In Bishop England’s Account of Religion in his Diocese (Works, Vol. 
IIL, p 250-!) says Doctor Keating ‘**made an effort to purchase a small 
piece of ground close to the town upon which an old meeting house that 
had been used by the Methodists or some other sect was in a very ruinous 
condition. He succeed in securing the gronnd and giving some necessary 
repairs to the edifice.*’ 

But Dr. Keating did not remain for we find him at St. Mary’s, Phila- 
delphia, in August, 1790, where he remained until his death March 7th. 1793. 

On March 11th, letters of administration were granted to Joseph 
Wiseman who gave bond for £1500 showing that Father Keating had some 
means. 

Mr. Wiseman’s bondsmen were Redmond Byrne and Jas. Costello. 


THE FOLLOWING Is AN EXTRACT FROM A SERMON PREACHED IN Sr. 


MARY’s CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, SUNDAY, AuGusT 20TH, 1790, 
. 
BY THE Rev. THomMAs KxwaTINaG. 


Who, or what but a God—who or what but a supreme self-existent 
heing. could have given existence to such a multiplicity of beautiful objects 
—so clearly formed into a general system, for the great use and benefit of 
man? Examine every part of the celestial or terrestial world—and, as 
Tertullian remarks, you will find the existence of a God, or of an all-pow- 
erful and an all-wise Being, stamped in such legible characters, even on the 
most insignificant being, that every man, learned or unlearned, may see his 
God—the Author of his being—even in every the most contemptible reptile 
that crawls along the earth. ‘* Totus mundus inscriptus est, et ab omni 
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conscientia legitur.’? ‘‘The whole world,’ says Tertullian, ‘‘is marked 
with his name, and shows his existence in such characters, as are intelli- 
gible to every eye.”? Every effect of nature loudly proclaims it. What 
tree, what plant, what shrub, or what most humble weed—from the tall 
cedar, the lofty pine, the gaily-crested elm, or the majestic oak, down to 
the slenderest blade of grass—but is stamped with the most visible marks 
of his almighty power? Whoor what but a God, inconceiyably powerful, 
could have given existence to such a numberless variety of trees, plants, 
and flowers? Who could have adapted their respective qualities to the 
different climates, soils, and seasons, but an all-wise Being, comprehending 
all nature, within the infinity of his intelligence, though still incompre- 
hensible himself to all? If we consider the animated part of the world, 
what being do we find, chat does not proclaim an infinite Creator, whether 
with wings it skim the air, or tread or crawl upon the earth, or creep within 
its bowels, or even ascend the liquid waters. Who but a God, could have 
given the infinite variety of animated beings, their several tendencies, so 
exactly suited to their rature, and the preservation of it? who, but he, 
could bave given them that instinct, propensity, principle, or call it what 
you will, which leads them to pursue delight, and fly from approaching 
danger—to choose a peculiar nutriment, and keep within the limits of their 
species? Who gave the nightingale the power of charming by the melody 
of its notes, and yet refused it strength ? Who made the lion strong, and 
yet refused him wings? Why do cows not yield honey—or bees, instead of 
honey, give milk? If there were not a supreme and infinite Power, presid- 
ing over the infinite variety of living beings in the world, why should not 
every country abound with every living animal? Why should not every 
animal produce promiscously, another species and its own—but that a 
sovereign Pewer presides over all, guiding, confining, and giving laws o 
all? This Power appears most manifestly even in the lifeless part of the 
world, whether we consider the circumambient air, the liquid waters, or 
soar aloft with telescope to survey the upper regions, or confine our obser- 
vations to the ground we tread on? Why do not all soils yield all fruits 
flowers, and vegetables alike? Why will not every clay enrich itself into 
ductile gold—every pebble into a diamond—but that some great and invis- 
ble Author of all soils and things, gave them their respective fertilities, and 
inalienable qualities? Why shall certain kinds of fish resort particularly to 
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certain seas and rivers, if not directed by some Maker both of fish and 
water? Why shall the seas, when agitated by tempestuous winds, rise into 
billows, which outtop the highest mountains, and yet not encroach on 
the most humble plains, if there were not an all-powerful Ruler over sea and 
land, to check it with a *‘thus far shalt thou come, aad no farther?’’ 

How comes it, that the variety of changes in the heavenly bodies, and 
all the seeming confusion of eclipses, and contrary motions, is so far from 
making any change in them, that with invariable order, each year brings 
round tbe different seasens, suited to the different climates? How comes 
it that the planets performing their periodical revolutions round the sun, 
approaching it at times, and then receding from it, never pass their usual 
limits or boundaries? How comes it, that closing with each other in their 
respective rotations, still never run foul of each other—or how comes it, 
that sun, planets, comets, stars, and all, have not been long since huddled 
into one great unwieldly heap of irregalar confusion? Who withholds tae 
planets within certain limits, ip the description of their circular or eliptical 
orbits—constantly rolling, day after day, and year after year, and yet 
invariably pursuing the same beaten paths? Why do not they shoot for- 
ward in aright line, in quest of places or spheres not yet explored? It is 
evident, they gravitate towards a common centre, ani that this centre is 
the sun: why does not this gravitation carry them straight forward to the 
sun, or how comes it, that under the weight or pressure of this gravitation, 
which, if left to itself, and not checked by some other power, would cer- 
tainly bear them away in a rectilinear course, towards the sun, they still 
continue to wove in circular or eliptical orbits? They must be under the 
direction of some other power, force, or impulse—call it what you please: 
philosophers call it the projectile or centrifugal force. But who gave 
them this projectile force ? who gave them such a due proportion of it, as 
to keep them within the bounds of circular progression, contrary to all the 
rules and laws of gravitation? Who combined the projectile force with 
the force of gravitation, so wisely, so exactly, so admirably, that from this 
happy combinatien, such uninterrupted order, and such immutable har- 
mony should exactly appear in their never-varying revolutions? How 
comes it, that the projectile force is not wasted in the course of time? who 
preserves it? of this one particular we are certain, that if the strength of 
all the men that ever existed were collected into one man, and he were to 
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fling a ball or any other substance, all the prujectile force which he could 
communicate, would be wasted in avery short time, evenif it were to 
meet no other resistance but the air. How comesit, then, that the like 
does not happen to the celestial bodies? What answer can reason give to 
these queries— but by recurring to a sovereign almighty Power, moving and 
controling, by his omnipotent will and unsearchable laws or decrees, the 
earth, the moon, planets, comets, and every thing that moves abové@ us, or 
about us. This almighty Power will appear still more evidently, if we 
examine the world in miniature—I mean in man: for man isalittle world 
himself,—composed of all the elements— governed and moved by intellectual 
faculty,—and containing within himself a microcosm of all that is great 
and beautiful in nature. But who made man, what he is? Who gave him 
a visibie pre eminence in nature? To whom do we owe, I will not say, 
our excellences, but our very existence? To ourselves, isit? It is impose 
sible. In every other respect, far above the lifeless and sensitive part of 
the creation, in this particular, we are brought to their level, that, like 
them, we must look for an Author of our existence and pre eminence, out 
of our own species. For it is evidently clear, that no man owes existence 
to himself. To whom, then, do we collectively oweit ? To cur forefathers, 
is it? But how came the first father of us all in the world? Lt was surely 
from some superior power, who made the world at large, and drew man in 
miniature from it, if 1 may be allowed such an expression. Call this power 
by whatever name you please—chance, intelligence, or fate,—it matters 
not—it does not disturb our investigation : for I ask you, who made this 
power? He certainly is made, or unmade, If made, you must still recur 
to a superior power; if unmade, whatever name you call him by, chance, 
intelligence, or fate, he is the God, I speak of: If not, we must go from 
power to power, and as there if no human mind, which can reach infinity, 
we must rest with a creative independent Power, himself alone unmade, 
and making all. Nay, could the human mind reach infinity, what creative 
power could give man existence if not the power of God or the power of an 
omnipotent selfexistent being, independent himself and unmade, but creat 
ing and making all ? Man, is it ? or some invisible or visible being, superior 


to man? There is nothing visible superior to nim in this visible woild: 
and if the existence of this world is to be attribted to a something invisible, 
he still is God, I say, or a self-existing independent Being, himself unmade, 
though making a]. [AMERICAN MusEuM, Sept. 1790 ] 
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** ESTIMATE OF DAMAGES ON THE DAY OF THE 
ELECTION BY A RIOT AT ST. MARY’S 
CHURCH, APRIL 9th, 1822.” 


[From the originals.) 
PHILADA. APRIL 24, 1822. 


The Subscriber at the request of the Trustees of St. Mary’s Church, 
having examined the injury done to the marble coping in front of said 
Church, is of opinion that to suppply what was broken, not less than two 
pieces of Coping are wanted, to wit, one piece of 6 feet 8 inches long, and 
one of 2 feet 6 inches long, the value of which would be about Thirty 
Dollars, without including any other labour or jobbing that may be 
necessary to be done by marble masons. 

AD. FARQUAIR, 
Dollars 30. 


We the Subscribers having examined the Glass—Broken in Saiat 
Mary’s Church, exclusive of the lights taken out for the purpose of the 
Elections & other Crack Glass, finds it worth Twenty three dollars 
forty cents. 

THos. STEWART, 


Timy. DEsmMonpD. 
Philada. April 18th. 1822. 


$23.40. 


Having assessd. the damage dons at St. Mary’s Church on the 9th of 
April 1822 to the yard wall Pavement and Sundry places and find it worth 
to repair the brick work including materials the-sum of forty dollars. 

$40. 
JOsHUA ANDREWS, 


BUDDELL Toy. 
Phila, April 11th, 1822, 


The ‘Riot’? took place during the ** Hogan trouble”’ as narrated in 
THE RESEARCHES October 1896. 
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FATHER MARQUETTE AT CHICAGO. 


FrRoM MARQUETTE’s NARRATIVE AND DABLON’s RELATION, 





After a month’s navigation down the Mississippi, from the 42d to below 
the 34th degree, and after having published the gospel as well as I could to 
the nations I had met, we left the village of Akamsea on the 17th of July, 

1673] to retrace our steps. We accordingly ascended the Mississippi, 
which gave us great trouble to stem its currents. We left it indeed, about 
the 38th degree, to enter another river which greatly shortened uur way, 
and brought us, with little trouble, to the lake of the Llinois 1 

We had seen nothing like this river for the fertility of the land, its 
prairies, woods, wild cattle, stag, deer, wildcats, bustards, swans, ducks, 
parrots, and even beaver, its many little lakes and rivers. That on which 
we sailed is broad, deep, and gentle fur sixty-five leagues. During the 
spring and part of the summer the only portage is half a league. 

We found there an L[linois town called Kaskaskia, composed of seventy- 
four cabins. They received us well, and compelled me to promise to return 
and instruct them. One of the chiefs of this tribe, with his young men, 
escorted us to the Ilinois Lake, whence at last we returned in the close of 
September to the Bay of the Fetid, whence we had set out in the beginning 
of June, 

Had all this voyage caused but the salvation of a single soul, I should 
deem all my fatigue well repaid: and this I have reason to think, for, when 
I was returning, I passed by the Indians of Peoria.2 I was three days 
announcing the faith in all their cabins after which, as we were embarking, 
they brought me on the water’s edge a dying child, which I[ baptized a little 
before it expired, by an admirable Providence for the salvation of that 
innocent soul, 





Father James Marquette, having promised the Ilinois, called Kas- 
kaskia, to return among them to teach them our mysteries, had great 
difficulty in keeping his word. The great hardshipsof his first had brought 
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on a dysentery, and had so enfeebled him that he lost all hope of under- 
taking a second voyage. Yet, his malady having given way and almost 
ceased toward the close of summer in the following year, he obtained per- 
mission of bis superiors to return to the ilinois to found that noble mission ! 

He set oat for this purpose in uthe month of November, 1674, from the 
Bay of the Fetid, with two men, oneof whom had already made that. 
voyage with him. Duringa month’s navigation on the Llinois Lake he 
was pretty well; but, as soon as the snow began to fall, he was again seized 
with the dysentery, which forced him to stop in the river which leads to 
the Ilinois. There they raised a cabin, and spent the winter in such want 
of every comfort that his illness constantly increased. He felt that God 
had granted him the grace he had so often asked, and he plainly told his 
companions so, assuring them that he would die of that illness and on 
that voyage. To prepare his soul for its departure, he began that rude 
wintering by the exercises of Saint Ignatius, which, in spite of his great 
bodily weakness, he performed with deep sentiments of devotion and great 
heavenly consolation ; and then spent the rest of his time in colloquies with 
all heaven, having no more intercourse with earth amid these deserts, 
except with his two companions, whom he confessed aud communicated 
twice a week, and exhorted as much as his strength allowed. Some time 
after Christmas, in order to obtain the grace not to die without having 
taken pussession of his beloved mission, he invited his companions to make 
a@ novena in honor of the immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin. 
Contrary to all human expectation, he was heard, and, recovering, found 
himself able to proceed to the Ilinois town as soon as navigation was free. 
This he accomplished in great joy, setting out on the 20th of March. He 
was eleven days on the way, where he had ample matter for suffering, both 
from his still sickly state and from the severity and inclemency of the 
weather. 

Having at last reached the town on the 8th of April, he was received 
there as an angel from heaven ; and after having several times assembled 
the chiefs of the nation with all the old men (anciens), to sow in their minds 
the first seed of the gospel, after carrying his instructions into the cabins, 
whieh were always filled with crowds of people, he resolved to speak to all 
publicly in general assembly, which he convoked in the open fields, the 


cabins being too small for the meeting. A beautiful prairie near the town 
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was chosen for the great conncil. It was adorned in the fashion of the 
country, being spread with mats and bear-skins; and the father, having 
hung on cords some pieces of India taffety, attached to them four large 
pictures of the Blessed Virgin, which were thus visible on all sides. The 
auditory was composed of five hundred chiefs and old men, seated in a circle 
around the father, while the youth stood without to the number of fifteen 
hundred, not counting women and children who are yery numerous, the 
town being composed of five or six hundred fires. 

The father spoke to all this gathering, and addressed them ten words 
by ten presents which he made them, he explained to them the principay 
mysteries of our religion, and theend for which he had come to their 
country ; and especially he preached to them Christ crucified, for it was the 
very eve of the great day on which he died on the cross for them, as well as 
for the rest of men. He then said mass. 

Three days after, on Easter Sunday, things being arranged in the same 
manner as on Thursday, he celebrated the holy mysteries for the second 
time ; by these two sacrifices, the first ever offered there to God, he took 
possession of that land in the name of Jesus Christ, and gave this mission 
the name of the Immaculate Conception ot the Blessed Virgin. 

He was listened to with universaljoy and approbation by all this people, 
who earnestly besought him to return as soon as possible among them, since 
his malady obliged him to leave them. The father, on his part, showed 
them the affection he bore them, his satisfaction at their conduct, and gave 
his word that he or some other of our fathers weuld retura to continue this 
mission so happily begun. This promise he repeated again and again, on 
parting with them to begin his journey. He set out amid such marks of 
friendship from these good people that they escorted him with pomp more 
than thirty leagues of the way, contending with ore another for the honor 


of carrying his little baggage. 





After the [linois had taken leave of the father, filled with a great idea 
of the gospel, he continued his voyage, and soon after reached the Llinois 
Lake, ou which he had nearly a hundred leagues to make by an unknown 
route, because he was obliged to take the southern [eastern] side of the 
lake, naving gone thither by the northern | western]. His strength, how- 
ever, failed so much that his men despaired of being able to carry bim alive 
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to their journey’s end ; for, in fact, he became so weak and exhausted that 
he could no longer help himself, nor even stir, and had to de handled and 
carried like a child. 

He nevertheless maintained in this state an admiral equanimity, joy, 
and gentleness, consoling his beloved companions and encouraging them to 
suffer courageously all the hardships of the way, assuring them that our 
Lord would not forsake them when he was gone. During this navigation 
he began to prepare more particularly for death, passing his time in collo- 
quies with our Lord, with His holy mother, with his angel-guardian, or 
with all heaven. He was often heard pronouncing these words: ‘*1 
believe that my Redeemer liveth,’’ or ‘‘ Mary, mother of grace, mother of 
God, remember me.’’ Besides a spritual reading made for him every day, 
he toward the close asked them to read him his meditation on the prepara- 
tion of death, which he carried about him. He recited his breviary every 
day ; and although he was so low that both sight and strength had greatly 
failed, he did not omit it till the last day of his life, when his companions 
induced him to cease, as it was shortening his days. 

A week before his death he bad the precaution to bless some holy water, 
to serve him during the rest of his illness, in his egony, and at his burial ; 
and he instructed his companions how to use it. 

The eve of his death, which wasa Friday, he told them, all radiant 
witk joy, that it would take place on the morrow, During the whole day 
he conversed with them about the manner of his burial, the way in which 
he should be laid out, the place to selected for his interment ; he told them 
how to arrange his hands, feet, and face, and directed them to raise a cross 
over his grave. He even went so far as to enjoin them, only three hours 
before he expired, to take his chapel-bell, as soon as he was dead, and ring» 
it while they carried him to the grave, Of all this he spoke so calmly and 
collectedly that you would have thought that. he spoke of the death and 
burial of another, and not of his own. 

Thus did he speak with them as they sailed along the lake, till, per- 
ceiving the mouth ofa river with an eminence on the bank which he 
thought suited for his burial, he toid them that it was the place of his last 
repose. They wished, however, to pass on, as the weather permitted it and 
the day was not far advanced; but God raised a contrary wind which 
obliged them to return and enter the river pointed out by Father Marquette, 
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They then carried him ashore, kindled a little fire, and raised for him 


a wretched bark cabin, where they laid him as little uncomfortably as they 
could ; but they were so overcome by sadness that, as they afterward said, 
they did not know what they were doing. 

The father being thus stretched on the shore, like Saint Francis Xavier, 
as he had always so ardently desired, and left alone amid those forests,— 
for his companions were engaged in unloading,—he had leisuro to repeat 
all the acts in which he had employed himself during the preceding days. 


When his dear companions afterward came up all dejected, he consoled 
them, and gave them hopes that God would take care of them after his 
death in those new and unknown countries. He gave them his last 
instructions, thanked them for all the charity they had shown him during 
the voyage, begged their pardon for the trouble he had given them, and 
directed them also to ask pardon in his name of all our fathers and brothers 
in the Ottawa country, and then disposed them to receive the sacrament of 
penance, which he administered to them for the last time. He also gave 
them a paper on which he had written all his faults since his last confession, 
to be given to his superior to oblige him to pray more earnestly for him, 
In fine, he promised not to forget them in heaven; and, ashe was very 
kind-hearted and knew them to be worn out with the toil of the preceding 
days, he bade them go and take a little rest, assuring them that his hout 
was not yet so near but that he would wake them when it was time, as in 
fact he did two or three hours after, calling them when about to enter 
his agony. 

When they came near, he embraced them for the last time, while they 
melted in tears at his feet. He then asked for the holy water and his 
reliquary, and, taking off his crucifix, which he wore around his neck, he 
placed it in the hands of one asking him to hold it constantly opposite him, 
raised before his eyes. Then, feeling that he had but a little time to live, 
he made a last effort, clasped his hand ; and, with his eyes fixed sweetly on 
his crucifix, he pronounced aloud his profession of faith, and thanked the 
Divine Majesty for the immense grace he did him in allowing him to die 
in the society of Jesus,—to die in it as a misssionary of Jesus Christ, and, 
above all, to die in it, as he had always asked, in a wretched cabin amid 
the forests, destitute of all human aid. 
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On this he became silent, conversing inwardly with God ; yet from time 
to time words escaped him: ‘‘Sustinuit anima mea in verba ejus,’”’ or 
** Mater Dei, memento mei,’’ which were the lust words he uttered before 
entering on his agony, which was very calm and gentle. 

He had prayed his companions to remind him, when they saw bim 
about to expire, to pronounce frequently the names of Jesus and Mary. 
When he could not doit himself, they didit for him; and, when they 


thought him about to pass, one cried aloud, Jesus! Maria! which he several 


times repeated distinctly, and then, as if at those sacred names something 
had appeared to him, he suddenly raised his eyes above his crucifix, fixing 
them apparently on some object which he seemed to regard with pleasure, 
and thus with a countenance all radiant with smiles he expired without a 
struggle, as gently as if he had sunk into a quiet sleep. 

His two poor companions, after shedding many tears over his body, and 
having laid it out as he haddirected, carried it devoutly to the grave, ringing 
the bell according to his injunction, and raised a large cross near it to serve 


as a mark for passers-by. 





1 Lake Michigan was called the Lake of the’ Ilinois for a long time, probably from the 
fact that through it lay the direct route tothe Ilinois villages, which Father Marquette 
was now the first to visit. Marest erroneousiy treats the name as a mistake of geographers, 
and is one of the first to callit Michigan. The river which Marquette now ascended has 
been more fortunate : it still bears the name of Ilinois. —Shea. 


2 Father Marquette does not tellus where he met these roving Peorians, who thus 
enabled him to keep his promise to visit them. As they have left their name on the Ilnois 
River, he may have found them there, below the Kaskaskias, who no less erratic, left their 
name to a more southerly river and toa town atits mouth on the Mississippi. It must, 
then, be borne in mind that Marquette’s Peoria and his Allouez’s town of Kaskaskia are 
quite different from the present places of the name in situation. The Illinois seems 
to have formed a link between the wandering Algonquin and the fixed Iroquo’s. They 
had villages like the latter ; and, though they roved like the former, they roved in villages. 


— Shea, 





HENRY CLAY TO HIS GRANDDAUGHTER, 


HENRY CLAY TO HIS GRANDDAUGHTER ON 


ENTERING A CONVENT. 


(From the Original presented by Archbishop Janssens of New Orleans to the Catholic 
Archives of America, Notre Dame, (University), Ind.] 


ASHLAND, OcT, 27, 1849. 
My DEarR GRANDDAUGHTER: 


I received and read attentively your letter of the 10thinst. My persual 
of it touched and affected me greatly, as it did your grandma. It was full 
of feeling and sentiments, so just, conceived in such a Christian spirit and 
marked by such affectionate attachment to us and to all your relations that 
we read it with the deepest interest, While we could not disapprove, we 
were seriously and sorrowfully concerned by your resolution to adopt the 
veil and dedicate ths rest of your life to the service of Godin a convent, 
We would not disapprove because you say that your determinaticen has been 
deliberately formed and because you are solemnly convinced that it will be 
conducive to your present and future happiness, Butit isa grave and 
serious step, resembling, in the separation from your friends and relations 
which it involves, so much the awful separation which death itself brings 
about that we could not but feel intense distress. Your happiness, my dear 
grandchild, has ever been an object of intense anxiety and solicitude with 
us. If itis to be promoted by the execution of the purpose you have in view, 
I would not, if I could, dissuade you from it. I have no prejudice against 
the Catholic religion. On the contrary, I sincerely believe that Catholies, 
who are truly religious, are as sure of eternal happiness in another world as 
the most pious Protestants. All that I hope is that you will not act on any 
sudden impulse or ill-considered and immature resolution, but that you will 
deliberately and again and again examine your own heart and consult your 
best judgement bafore you consummate your intention. Write me at 
Washington, and in the event of your taking the veil let me know what 
proyision exists for your support and comfort and whether any and what 
pecuniary aid may be proper or expedient from your friends. Adieu, my 
dear grandchild; may God enlighten, guide and direct you ; and if we never 
meet again in this world may we meet in the regions of eternity and there 
join my beloved daughter, your lamented mother. Such also are the 
prayers of your grandma. Your affectionate Grandfather, 


HENRY CLAY. 
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BISHOP PURCELL’S ACCOUNT OF A ‘“*CONSECRATED 


HOST” (?) FROM A MEXICAN BATTLEFIELD. 


(From Original in Catholic Archives of America, Notre Dame, Ind.) 


Dayron, Oalo., JAN. 15, 1849, 
Rt. REV. AND DEAR FRIEND: 


Your ever grateful and my first ordained and most dear son, Rev. 
H. D. Juncker, with whom I am sojourning after dedicating the zew 
church of St. Joseph, yesterday, furnishes me paper, ink, and pen to answer 
your last kind favor. God spare and aid all your clergy, and above all your- 
self, in the arduous labors imposed on you by your sublime devotion in 
attending to the sick of Cholera and other maladies. 1 hope Sisters Regina 
and Serena are safe, and all the good daugbters of St. Vincent. You can 
scarcely credit the story of my singular motive for being from home about 
the time that your letter reached Cincinnati. A Mexican family from 
Pueblo came with the American army to Cincinnati ; as their having sold 
whatever their grocery afforded to the Americans duiing their stay in 
Pueblo, and otherwise been friendly with them through the head of the 
family, who was a German Catholic who had been in the United States, 
attracted the jealousy of the Mexican authorities and seemed likely to 
expose them to vexation and oppression if they remained in Mexico after 
the Americans had left. Well! A young woman of this family was lately 
on a visit to the house of Captain Lowe, of Batavia, twenty miles from 
Cincinnati, with whom her ‘amily had become acquainted in Pueblo; and 
on her return to Cincinnati, she informed us that Captain Lowe showed 
her, between the leaves of a book, a ‘Consecrated Host,’ which he had 
brought from Mexico; you may imagine what my feelings were when we 
heard this—especially as we had every reason to believe the truth of the 
story related by the Mexican girl, whose tears, while she related it, attested 
her faith and her consternation. I immediately started off, accompanied by 
Rev. Mr. Wood to Batavia where Providence having arranged all things to 
honor our success, I was presented by the son (in the absence of his father 
who was dining with a Judge Feshlock, his father in law), a Protestant 
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Church of England prayer book, in which at the words of the psalm, ‘ Bless 
the Lord, O my soul’ was the Host—a large one such as priests us at Mass 
—broken in two. Was it consecrated ? was it not ? This I could not tell; 
but at any rate, though not fasting, I consumed it on the spot. The 
prodigious mystery itself wa: insulted by the impious comments and profane 
jests of which this ‘ Consecrated Wafer’ (so called) was made the occasion, 
and it was indispensable to put an end to the desecration. Uaptain Lowe 
came home as soon as sent for; I told him plainly what I had done; and 
though disconcerted and abashed, he received us politely. I asked him for 
the history of the host, and he said that a Mexican officer was mortally 
wounded and that as the priest in a carriage was taking to him the Sacra- 
ment, a shell burst near the carriage, (launched by the Americans), tore 
the carriage to pieces and killed the priest, and that an English gentleman 
named Jamison, picked up the host and gave ittohim. It might have 
been that it was in the absence of any other taken from the ostensorium, or 
that it was only an altar bread which the priest was taking with him to say 
Mass. At all events, it was our duty to save what it was—or what it was 
thought to be—from irreverence. We felt as if a mountain was taken from 
our breasts when we had done so, 

And now, beloved friend, can you learn anything for me of the circum- 
stances of the death of a man named Fagin from Cineinnati, who died a few 
weeks ago in New Orleans, and whose body was brought to Cincinnati for 
interment in our cemetery? He wasin our church and received the blessed 
ashes on last Ash-Wednesday. He was worth twenty or thirty thousand 
dollars, intended as he is reported to have said, to leave his property to the 
Chureh. Some merchant in New Orleans—I presume a Protestant—was 
charged by him on his death bed with the settlement of his uffairs. A 
law-suit was lately decided against me for property bought by Bishop 
Fenwick seventeen years ago, for $1,700, for which he got what turns out 
to have beena defective deed. The property is now worth upwards of 
$60,000 !! Deo gratias! And as ‘God tempers the wind for the shorn 
lank,’ a wealthy Catholic has just made me a conveyance of property worth 
$21,000, to go towards endowing my seminary. Adieu. I have occupied 
too much of your time. Pray for 

Your devoted brother in eternum, 


t J. B., Br. Cin. 
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THE “PRIEST” OF PHILADELPHIA IN 


1686---A “FISH” STORY. 


William Penn, in 1686 from London, wrote to James Harrison, his 
steward, in Philadelphia directing him to send specimens of the products 
of the Colony including ‘‘some smoked shadd and beef.’? He added ‘‘the 
old priest has fine shadd.”’ 

This word ‘‘ Priest ’’ has been the basis of the assertion that Philadel- 
phia, in 1686, had a resident priest—and if a priest then Mass was regularly 
celebrated. As Penn in 1684 returned to England the “ priest ’’ must have 
been in Philadelphia while Penn was on his first visit to the Colony. 

Watson in his Annals of Philadelphia quotes this direction of Penn, 
Upon it he founds his statements relative to the beginning of the Catholic 
Church in the City. 

The first to correct Watson was Thompson Westcott, the Histuwrian of 
Philadelphia. 

I remember when a boy reading in the Annals about this old priest and 
imagining he went fishing in the great pond there was, in 1686, at Foarth 
and Market Sts. 

Whenever I passed thereabouts the thought of the ‘* old priest’? came 
to me. 

Inthe I. C. B. U. Journal, July 1883, I tried to kill off that ‘* old priest ”’ 
but he lives in history even yet. The American Catholic Quaterly Review 
of January 1886 contains the fable of his existence. 

Rev. A. A. Lambing in ‘* The Catholic Church in the Dioceses of Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny’ gave attention to this ‘‘old priest.’’ From investigation 
made for him by the Corresponding Secretary of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania it is believed that Rev. Jacobus Fabricus. the Dutch pastor 
of the Swedish Lutheran Congregation was the one meant by Penn and 
known to Harrison and others in the Colony as “‘ the old priest.” 

The error of Watson which has misled all others who relied on him was 
in supposing ‘‘ Priest ’? meant Catholic priest. It is true that in Watson’s 
day and until of late years ‘*Priest’’ was used only as applied to Catholic 


** ministers of the Gospel.’’ 
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But in Penn’s day it was applied by the Quakers to any of the paid 


ministers of all other denominations. 
Among the Swedes settled here before Engiish occupancy under Penn 


‘**Priest ? was the term used. An item in the ‘‘ Estimate for Expenses of 
New Sweden, 1755’’ was ‘three priests $10 per month.” |Hazard’s 


Annals of Penna. page 174.] 
To show the use of the word *‘ priest ” by Quakers, we offer the follow- 


ing extracts from the records of Concord Meeting, nowin MS. Department 


of the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 
1737—4 mo. 7, Sarah Cloud makes acknowledgement for marriage 


by a priest. 

1736—1 mo. 7, John Dutton, son of Edward, for marriage by a priest, 
and joining the Presbyterians is disowned. 

1737—3 mo. 2, Jacob Vernon complained of for going with Francis 


Hickman to Philadelphia when the latter went to get married by the priest. 
1739—8 mo. 8, Mary Jones and Ann Townsend disowned for marrying 


by a priest, 

1740—4 mo. 3, Women complain of Mary Wright, now House, for 
going to be married by a priest, and marrying in a very uncommon way, by 
putting on a shift in order to screen her husband from her former husband’s 
debts. Disowned 1741, 3 mo. 4. 

1741—4 mo. 1, acknowledgement offered for marrying by a priest. 

1741—8 mo. 5, Hannah Romano disowned for marrying by a priest. 


1754—5 mo. 6, Jacob Roman makes acknowledgement for marriage by 
a priest and with one not of our profession. To be read at Chichester. 

The Record Book contains many other instances of marrying by a 
**priest."* This did not mean a Catholic priest, but any other than a 
Quaker—any one in ‘‘ orders.”’? 

The Swede Lutherans also used the word in the same sense. 

In a ‘* Description of the Swedish Colony and Church on the Delaware,’’ 


before Penn’s arrival, it is said ‘*‘ how Swedish Church is planted there, of 


Swedish priests and sheep.’’—[ His. Rec. April, 1873, p. 264. | 
It might be claimed that a Catholic priest was a resident of Long Island, 


N. Y., because in March, 1687, it is recorded that sundry cattle were dis- 
tressed by the Corstable ‘for building the priest's dwelling house’’ at 
Hempstead. In December eight sheep were seized ‘‘ for the priest’s wages.’’ 
—|Am. His. Rec., July, 1872. p. 200.] Yet this ‘* priest’? was Jeremiah 
Hobart, the Presbyterian—‘ minister,’’ as he would now be called. 
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CATHOLICITY IN NEW JERSEY. 


BY JoHN D. M’CoRMICK. 


Catholicity is an old and venerable institution in New Jersey. It was 
at the birth of all of New Jersey’s capitals. It was an activeagency in giving 
us those fundamentals of government that form the basis of our Cunstitu- 
tion and laws, which Jerseymen so dearly prize. It was at the Falls of the 
Delaware, site of the present city of Trenton, in 1632, and camein the 
person of Sir Edmund Plowden. He had religious liberty inscribed upon 
his banners, and sought to establish the colony of New Albion. He was 
violently opposed by the Dutch on the Delaware, and after enduring many 
hardships and narrowly escaping death itself, he abandoned the andertaking. 

Catholicity was at the birth of Elizabeth Town, the first capital of Nova 
Caesera, in 1664-5. The very name of the town suggests Catholicity, in 
being called after Lady Elizabeth Carteret, the wife of Sir George Carteret, 
one of the proprietors, Both in her domestic life and at the Court of 
Charles II her whole course was a protest against the laxities of the court. 
She was in the hospitals nursing the plague stricken people of London, 
when even the most courageous fled from that terrible scourge. She aided 
Sir George Carteret in the administration of public affairs, and consoled 
him in times of adversity. Itis well that her memory is perpetuated in 
our State. 

Later William Douglass helped to frame our lawsin the Assembly. 
Our second capital, Perth Amboy, was named after James, the Earl of 
Perth, a Catholic member of the 24 proprietors. He signed the ducument 
giving us trial by jury. John Tatham, afterwards Governér, was at 
Burlington, West Jersey’s capital, in 1681-1700. He was an active man 
in public affairs. He was a member of more than one Governor’s council. 
He introduced the pottery industry in America forthe first time. His 
library was larger than those of all the public mena in the colony combined. 
As a lawyer practicing at the bar and a judge on the bench he was one of 
the founders of what is now the New Jersey Supreme Court. He adminis- 
tered Jersey justice with an impartial hand. 
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Before the Revolution and during its progress Patrick Colvin was the 
only Catholic known to live near Trenton. He owned the only ferry over 
the Delaware at that puint and rendered important service to Washington 
and the cause of Independence by the readiness with which he transported 
the American forces over the Delaware in times of victory or defeat His 
services during the memorable Trenton campaign were most conspicuous. 

When Washington stood on the banks of the turbulent Delaware on 
the night of December 25th, 1776, he eagerly askad, ‘* Who will man the 
boats ?’? Some peasants and Glover’s Marblehead fishermen manned the 
flotilla, and the army that gained the battle of Trenton went forward to 
victory. 

A few days later, when 2 much larger army was massed on the western 
bank of the Delaware intending to cross to give battle, with New Jersey 
as tbe prize, no such word of inquiry fell from Washington’s lips, Patrick 
Colvin was there. at his well-equipped ferry, with his force of trained ferry- 
men, ‘‘who had nothing else to do,’”’? with his ‘* boats that were the best 
ever coustructed for the transportation of passengers in times of wind, 
freshet or ice.’? and the perilous voyage was safely made, to be followed by 
two momentuous victories. 

So fully were these services recognized by Colvin’s contemporaries, that 
when Washington passed through Trenton to be inaugurated first President 
of the Republic, Patrick Colvin was appointed a committee of one to 
receive him on the western bank ofthe river. History tells us that he 
personally ferried Washington across, to be received by a multitude of 
distinguished patriots; and it is a fact that he was close to the ‘- Father of 
His Country’’ when he passed under the triumphal arch at the bridge over 
the Assaupink. 

About 1782 a missionary of the Church said mass at the Fox Chase 
Tavern on Brunswick avenue, afew paces from the base ofthe Battle 
Monument. Some non-believers spoke of him ‘‘asa good man and an 
honest man,’’ but did not know his name, Investigation has shown that 
he was the Rev. Ferdinand Farmer, the distinguished Jesuit missionary. 

When Father Farmer died all the Protestant ministers of Philadelphia 
attended his funeral in a body, as a proof of high esteem in which they held 
him. Such was Trenton’s first missionary. 
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The mission at Trenton was established by the Rev. D. Bouwry, 
assistant pastor at St. Joseph’s Church, Philadelphia, in 1798. Soon after 
Jobn B. Sartori came here from Philadelphia. He was a native of Rome, 
Italy. He was a gentleman of high social standing and ample means. He 
gathered the little flock together, and mass was said at his house by priests 
from St. Augustine’s Church, Philadelphia. Soon after Captain John 
Hargous, a guilant officerin the French navy, came to Trenton, and 
heartily co-operated with Mr. Sartori. Through their joint efforts the 
church of St. John the Baptist was built at the vorner of Market and 
Lamberton Streets and dedicated to the service of Almighty God in 1814 
by Right Rev. Michael Egan, first Bishop o. Philadelphia. That was the 
first Catholic church ever built in New Jersey. Captain Hargous died 
before the church was dedicated. 

John B. Sartori was one of the most enterprising and public spirited 
men in Tientonathat time. Heinvited skilled workmen from abroad 
to the Delaware, and paid them liberally. He introduced new industries, 
and added to the prosperity of the town in many ways. Under his zealous 
guidance the church of St. John the Baptist, dedicated under that title to 
commemorate his memory, gained influence and strength; but not without 
trials that tested his fortitude and his purse. He returned to Italy at the 
close of the thirties, asa consul of the United States, and died in his 
native city of Rome in the early fifties, at an advanced age. One of his 
descendants Commodore Sartori, upheld the honor of our flagin many 
waters. 

Divine service was held in the church at regular intervals soon after it 


was opened by priests from Philadeldhia. In 1828, Rev. James Smith 
officiated. He was succeeded by Fathers Dovle, Whelan and Cummiskey. 
The first regular priest was Father Gheegan. Rev. Patrick Rafferty came 
in 1832, Rev. William Whelan was here in 1833. September, 1834, Rev. 
Wm. Riley, In 1835 Rev. Richard Hardy was here, and in June, 1835, 
Rev. Daniel McGorian had cbarge. In November, 1839, Rev. John Charles 
Gilligan had charge, and in 1844 Rev. John P, Mackin. Owing to financial 
troubles the church was sold at sheriff’s sale soon after 1834. The church 
had many vicissitudes until Father Mackin built the ehurch of St. John 
the Baptist, at the corner of Broad ard Centre streets in 1847. 


























FACTS ABOUT PRELATES I WANT TO KNOW. 


FAOTS ABOUT PRELATES I WANT TO KNOW. 


ALLEN. Mgr. Patrick of New Orleans, Where born and date. 

ALLEMAaNY. Archbishop. Who were assistant at his Consecration. 

BrapDy. Bishop, (Boston). Date of Birth, 

Burke. Bishop, (Albany). When and where born. 

ee iT) (Cheyenne). “e ot “se “ 

Conroy. ‘* (Albany). ae 4 . 

ConWELL. ‘ (Philada) ‘* ‘* ~ - Date and place 
of ordination and by whom ordained. 

COoNCANNEN. (N.Y). When and where born. : 

CoNNOLLY. (N. Y). _ 8 ” ” When, where and by 
whom ordained. 

Ciancy. (Charleston). Date of ordination. 

CANTWELL. Mgr. (Phila). Date of birth. 

DONOHUE, Mgr. of Milwaukee. Date of investment in the purple. 
Where and by whom invested. 

Ea@an. Bishop, (Philada.) Date and place of birth ; ordained, when, 
where and by whom. 

GLEESON. Mgr. (Buffalo). Date of birth. 

KeEnrick. Archbishop. Date of ordination. By whom ? 

Loras. (Dubuque). Names of assistants at his consecration. 

Lyncu. (Charleston). Who ordained him? 

McGo.tprick. Bishop. Date birth, place, time of ordination, where, 
by whom; when appointed Bishop. 

McManvs, Berp. Mgr. (Baltimore). Date of birth. Where ? 

McManvs, JAMEs. Mgr. (Rochester). Date of birth and of ordination. 

O’REILLY. Bishop. (Hartford). Date of birth. 

O’GORMAN. os (Sioux Falls). “* ‘* ‘* 

O’ REGAN, * (Chicago). =: 7 Ra ares and ordination. 

Quinn, Wm. Mer. (N. Y). Date of birth, When named Mgr. 
‘When invested? By whom ? 


RezeE or Rese. Bishop of Detroit. Date of ordination. 
Rosati. (St. Louis). By whom ordained ? 


VAN DE VYVER. (Richmond). Date of birth. Who urdained him ? 


WHELAN, R. V, (Bishop of Wheeling). Names of Assistants at his 
Consecration ? 


MARTIN. I. J. GRIFFIN. 
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1782. Dec. 25. Earliest entry in registries was a baptism, by 
Rev. Chas. Sewall. 

1783. APRIL 20. ns Marriage, by Rev. Chas. Sewall. 

1782, 1793, May 20. Rev. Charles Sewall was rector, first rector. 

17938. May 20. Rev. Francis Beeston this date signs himself in the 
regist. as ‘‘rector,’’ and mentions that Rev. Chas. Sewall was his predecessor. 

1805. Dec. 31. Rev. Fran: Beeston seems to withdraw from rector- 
ship and is now succeeded by Rev. Enoch Fenwick, 

1792. Nov. 5. 1st and only entry of Rev. F. X. Brosius up to 1794, 
June 22nd and 29th. He here signs himself ‘* priest of Conewago,” in the 
Marriage Register, 

1795. Avu@. 26th and 29th. Agaiu in marriage register. 

Fr. Brosius was not stationed at Peter’s; was merely on a visit there, 
[from Conewago ?] 

1794. Aprit 5. Signedin marriage register. Rev.——Cibot ** Pastor 
of Cape Frangois and apostolic prefect of San Domingo.’ 

179°. JUNE 12 and 21. Signed in marriage register. 
Du Bourg, (afterwards Bishop.) 


Rev. Wm. 


1797. Fes. 28. Signedin marriage register. Rev. Fred. Ca’s. Reuter. 
1797. May 14. oe a * ** Rev. John Floyd. 

1798. JuNE13. ‘“ R "7 ‘- Rev. John Tessier. 

1799, Fes. 5. as : ss ‘* Rev. Georgy Kellhoffer. 
1800. May 29. - : “ ‘*- Rev. John F. Moranville. 
1800. JuLy 3. 23 , = * Rev. Marcel Guillaume 


Pasquet de Leyde ‘‘ priest and former almoner of the government and of 
the general hospital of Port au-Prince, in San Domingo, now exile and 
missionary at St. Ignatius’ in Harford Co,”’ |Md.] 

1800. Ave. 7. Signed in marriage register, Rev. Angadreme Le 
Mercier ** Rector of St. John’s in Savannah, Georgia.” 


1802. Nov. 18. Signed in marriage register. Rev. Peter Babade. 
1803. JUNE 9. ” ’ “s a Rev. John Dubois. 
1803. Dec. 27. * “4 - oe Rev. Nich. Zocchi. 
1804. Spr. 20. mx ’ . sie Rev. F. X. Brosius. 
1807. Apr. 15. »:9 ¢ te - Rev. Wm. Du Bourg. 
1808. May 12, - : F * Rev. Nicholas Mertz, 
** pastor of St. John’s.’ 
1810. JUNE 23. Signed in marriage register. Rev. Matthew O’Brien. 
NUMBER OF MARRIAGES. 
1764, 63. 1795. 60. 1796, 1. 1797, 41. 1798. 60. 
1799. 53. 1800. 57. 1801. 652. 1809. 39, 1810. 32, 
Nore. 1801-9 entries not added up for these years. 


T. Cc. M. 

















Rev. St. MICHAEL EDGAR EVELYN SHAWE, 


First Pastor of the Cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul, Detroit. 


From portrait from life by Cohen, in Detroit, 1851, in possession of James R. Elliott, Esq. 
January, 1897. 
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